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ABSTRACT 

This document, intended for use by those who might 
wish to implement such a program, describes an inservice teacher 
self-improvement program based on goal setting by the teacher, 
practice of new skills, feedback about teaching performance, and 
self-analysis of the dissonance between goals and practice. Chapter 1 
presents rationale and history of the program, which has undergone 
two years of development and testing in real school situations. 
Chapter 2 deals with factors a prospective leader must be concerned 
with before working with Field Action Units (FAU’s) of four to six 
participating teachers, e.g., working with administrators, selecting 
participants, time, cost, materials and equipment. Chapter 3, the 
training design itself, has four sections: (1) the three-phase 

implementation (leader teaches use of tools; FAU's analyze teaching 
behavior; teachers provide self-direction) ; (2) the seven— part 
improvement strategy (seek goal statements, collect and order data, 
analyze and interpret data, select behavior to be changed and plan 
strategy, practice behavior and analyze practice session, try in the 
classroom, evaluate change and plan next activity) ; (3) program flow 
chart; (4) suggestions for FAU meeting. Chapter 4 reviews procedures 
for program evaluation and presents results of field trials. 
Appendixes include lists of books and materials which can be 
purchased and manual-type materials on interaction analysis, 
behavioral objectives, nicroteaching, teaching skills, and student 
feedback., (JS) 
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FOREWORD 



The most potent single, controllable variable in school-based education is 
teaching behc'.vior. Other researchers have tried to affect teaching behavior 
through knowledge of content, curriculum materials, attitudes, and other vari- 
ables. The MOREL Teaching Behavior Improvement Program deals directly with the 
behavior of the teacher. In essence it is a self-improvement program based on 
goal-setting by the teacher, practice of new skills, feedback about teaching 
performance, and self-analysis of the dissonance between goals and practice. 
After successfully developing this inservice education strategy, MOREL designed 
and operated a leader training component which has prepared 49 educators in the 
Michigan-Ohio region to use the program. 



Dr. Lilburn P. Hoehn, Program Director, has ably carried out the major 
leadership responsibility for this program. He helped conceive the strategy; 
coordinated the efforts of staff in trial, evaluation and redesign cycles; mon- 
itored the documentation and diffusion effort and wrote most of this final re- 
port on the program. Dr. Hoehn deserves much of the credit for the development 
of a teacher education program that not only improves teaching performance, but 
results in continuing improvements following the treatment. 



Other staff who participated in the development work are named in Appendix 
L. In addition, we have benefited from prior research by educational scientists 
and by direct consultation from some of the current leaders in teacher education 
Special recognition is given to Professor Ned Flanders, University of Michigan, 

who helped immensely with the initial design and served as Senior Program Con- 
sultant for many months . 



Forward-looking school districts usually can be found experimenting with 
new ideas. We have valued the participation of many persons from the school 
districts where the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program was tested and revised. 
Participating districts were Detroit, Grandville, Inkster, Livonia, Pontiac, 

and Toledo. Leaders have been trained from other districts to carry on the 
program. 

Even though this development work is not fully completed, it is a pleasure 
to be able to share with the educational community this description of the re- 
sults of a major educational development effort. We have (1) confronted an im- 
portant educational problem, (2) brought to bear sufficient research and per- 
sonnel resources to produce a prototype solution, (3) triad, evaluated and re- 
designed the strategy in real teaching situations, (4) documented the costs and 
effectiveness of the model, and (5) now report the work in this document. Al- 
though the program described here is a third generation model, it should not 

be viewed as a finished product. Each user will (and should) further develop his 
own better model. 
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We do have a major caution to bring to the attention of potential users. 

The strategy described here is based on existing goals that teachers have for 
their students and themselves. T[he Report of the National Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders (The Kerner Commission Report) highlights the extent to which 
racism pervades the institutions of America including the schools. Another 
MOREL program j Combs. ting Racism in Education, has gi van us direct exper icncc in 
dealing with racism in educational institutions. In the MOREL Teaching Behav- 
ior Improvement Program we have created an exceedingly powerful tool for ex- 
tending and improving teaching performance based on existing teaching goals. 
However, since this program is limited in its influence on what those goals 
might be, it may, in its effectiveness, help a racist institution (and they all 
are racist to some extent) to be better at all that it does, including its rac- 
ism, We feel that harmful racist attitudes and behaviors so permeate the Ameri- 
can society that special concern for them must he given in any program designed 
to influence the instri ctional program. At this point, we simply warn the po- 
tential user of the power of this program and urge him not to limit his concern 
to the more technical aspects of improving education. 

Finally, we believe that, although this program was developed as an inser- 
vice teacher education strategy, it has meaning for the preservice education of 
teachers as well. 



Stuart C. Rankin 
Executive Director 
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Chapter I 



OVERVIEW 



Introduction 



This document contains a description of the Teaching Behavior Improvement 
Program developed in 1967-1969 by the Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Labora- 
tory (MOREL). This program has been* designed for implementation in an inservice 
setting and has undergone two years of development and testing in real school 
situations. The program is presented here in sufficient detail to enable others 
to implement it in their own situation through self-training. Prior to the pro- 
gram description a description is given of the need, rationale and history of the 
development of this program. 



Need and Readiness 



The program was developed in response to needs identified through various 
sources including nine hundred interviews conducted with educators and laymen 
throughout the states of Michigan and Ohio. This survey clearly indicated the 
need for programs which could improve the effectiveness of practicing teachers. 
Other than the survey conducted by MOREL, the need for such a program has been 
indicated by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, the NEA, and the U. S. Congress through creation of 
the Education Professions Development Act. 



Having already determined that the mission of the Laboratory was to produce 
programs which were basically self-renewing in nature (i.e. programs which are 
oriented toward the user's ability to direct his own continuing improvement re- 
garding his role as an educator.), the next step was to create a program that 
helped teachers become more effective and at the same time was basically of a 
self-renewing nature. Another requirement was that the program be a replicable 
process, set of processes, and/or products which produce desirable goals and 
which can be installed in educational institutions. Such an effort required 
a search of existing research and resources in the general area of improving 
teaching effectiveness which were oriented to the real classroom and which could 
be learned and used by practitioners. The basic resources available for the 
development effort were: 



a. past research by Flanders and others on interaction analysis; 

b. the work of the Standord University R & D Center and Micro-training 
Center on teaching skills and feedback; 

c. the work of Lippitt and others in group action and the utilization 
of scientific knowledge; 

d. the work of Amidon, Bales, Cyphert, Flanders, Galloway, Hough, Hughes, 
Medley, Openshaw, Simon, Smith and others in teaching behavior and 
teaching effectiveness; 
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e. the experience of the MOREL staff in conducting inservice education 
programs aimed at self-directed improvement; and 

f. the services of Professor Ned A. Flanders as senior program consultant 
during the early design and staff training stages. 



Rationale 



In developing an inservice program focusing on improving teaching effective- 
ness, the staff of MOREL considered and rejected a number of possibilities. 

Many programs (a') improve instructional technology or materials, (b) change the 
organizational pattern of the school, (c) modernize the instructional content 
to emphasize ideas and concepts, (d) replace drill with inquiry, or (e) indi- 
vidualize and make independent the learning process. Many of these attempts 
are efforts to build teacher-proof materials or programs. They are effective 
only to the extent thar teachers and pupils begin acting differently in the 
classroom. Since all improvement attempts lead eventually to teaching be- 
havior or teaching effectiveness, why not start there? 

Focus on Teacher 

The learning of children is influenced by a number of factors. Among 
the most potent of these are the home environment, community attitudes, 
available financial support, the school environment, the learner and the 
teacher. Even though the above and others are potent factors, all are not 
equally controllable. For example, environment and community attitudes are 
less controllable than the school environment, the learner, or the teacher. 

As teachers have a great influence on factors such as school environment and 
the learner, and as the teacher is more controllable than major non-school 
influences, MOREL chose the classroom teachers as the target of its development 
effort . 

Focus on Teaching Behavior 

If the single most potent and, at the same time, controllable factor in 
the learning of children is the teacher, then the behavior the teacher dis- 
plays in the classroom is a most important factor in the teaching process. 
Teachers devise strategies and procedures for relating content, materials, and 
events to the learning of children. The MOREL improvement program focuses on 
teachers’ ability to develop improved teaching strategies and procedures 
which, in turn, lead to improved and increased student learning — thereby 
striking at the heart of the teaching-learning process. 

Focus on Field Development 

In many cases educational improvement programs have been developed in a 
setting apart from the setting in which they are to be used. Rather than 
bridge the gap between research and practice some programs extend the gap and 
continue to alienate the practitioner from the researcher. MOREL felt that 
by testing the initial prototype and gathering data for revisions by going 
into the classroom setting, the program would be more related to the user 
and at the same time the user could become a learner of the development process. 
By working with teachers in the reali*"> of tneir situation and by being able 
to observe and assess the effects o;> ; aprovement efforts, the chances of de- 

veloping a program closely related to user needs were increased. The Field 
Action Unit structure designed by MOSEL facilitates program development in 



the field, helps teachers learn to work together for mutual benefit, and pro- 
vides the vehicle for continuing improvement after the MOREL specialist departs. 

It was impossible for MOREL to operate Field Action Units in schools 
throughout Michigan and Ohio. Therefore, both components, teacher training 
and leader training were developed. The teacher training component was 
focused on (1) gathering input with regard to procedures, materials, and tools 
to help teachers become self analyzers and directors of the 4 r own improvement 
efforts; and 1 2 ) the role requirements for the inservice leader in such a pro- 
gram. Once the teacher training component was developed, MOREL undertook 
the training of inservice leaders to implement the program in local schools 
and other educational institutions. 

Focus on Self-Direction 

As alluded to earlier, MOREL chose to develop its programs with the idea 
of expanding educators' ability to direct their own improvement efforts rather 
than develop programs of a prescriptive nature. The defining concept for such 
programs has been "self-renewal." There is a system of behavioral variables 
related to the construct, self-renewal; but self-renewal, the construct, is 
not a measure of quantity in the sense of a phenomenon in isolation. Rather, 
self-renewal is a theoretical term used to describe an emphasis on the user’s 
ability to learn and continually use a process of identification, analysis, 
and improvement on problems of teaching and learning. To accomplish this 
it is necessary to have a clearly definable set of procedures and tools 
whereby a professional can learn to identify, analyze, and experiment with 
solutions to those problems. 

The heart of such a program is feedback which is the central fiber 
of MOREL’s Teaching Behavior Improvement Program. Feedback produces con- 
flict or dissonance, which in turn is necessary for improvement. Few human 
beings are likely to change in an improved direction unless they see dis- 
sonance or conflict between what they are doing and what they think they are 
doing. However, conflict alone is not sufficient to bring change; it is only 
a beginning point. Conflict must be followed by clear-cut problem identifi- 
cation, analysis, attack on the problem, and evaluation. Programs which 
emphasize the learning of specific facts about teaching and methods of pre- 
senting the curriculum belorj to a deterministic linear system- — each of a 
succession of events is planned in advance of action. On the other hand, 
programs which emphasize feedback allow alteration between and within events 
based on the movement of the learner. Thus when feedback is used, part of 
the output system can be fed back as input. The interpersonal teacher-pupil 
relationship is seen as a feedback loop, since the behavior of the teacher 
affects and is affected by the behavior of the students. 

MOREL’s rationale is that when teachers are provided accurate and ap- 
propriate feedback about the effects of their teaching, and when such feed- 
back is tied to a set of improvement procedures, they will move closer to 
becoming self-aware, self-renewing professionals. MOREL’s design called for 
isolating the process, or steps in a procedure along with the necessary tools 
that would increase the chance that feedback data would be (1) sought, (2) 
interpreted appropr iatelly and (3) utilized. Such a process has been de- 
veloped and is the subject of this document. 
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Operational Strategy 



The inservice leader using MOREL’s Teaching Behavior Improvement Program 
will want to consider carefully the following ideas as they relate to specific 
procedures in chapters II and III of this document. 

A teacher who exhibits self-renewing teaching behavior constantly seeks 
and receives "proper" feedback about specific behaviors, when this feedback 
is positive, the behavior is continued and becomes a part of the teacher’s 
repertoire; when the feedback is negative, it produces change. 

What produces a desire in a teacher to seek feedback? How does the 
teacher learn to accept it? When does he know if he has interpreted it 
properly? The inservice leader provides a setting which maximizes the in- 
centives for looking at one’s own teaching behavior. Teachers who participate 
ir the program should be provided with some released time from some of their 
school duties in order to maximize their opportunities. The program must be 
sanctioned by the school superintendent and the principals, and teachers should 
participate in the program on a voluntary basis in order to make the setting 
more appropriate for change. 

The task of the inservice leader becomes one of assisting the teachers to 
seek, receive, accept, and properly interpret information about their teaching 
behavior. 

Teachers enter the MOREL program with different degrees of awareness of 
their own rules of behavior and interaction; in fact for some, the patterns 
habitually followed may be totally outside their awareness. It appears that 
teaching patterns may show levels of consciousness similar to Freud's 
postulates for slips and errors: (1) they may be clearly within a person’s 
awareness; (2) a person may be unaware of them, but able to recognize them 
when brought to his attention; (3) they may be so far from a person's aware- 
ness that even if they were defined correctly and pointed out to him, he would 
still be unable to see them. In view of the differences among teachers, there 
is a need for different approaches to assisting them. 

The inservice specialist, using some individual conferences but also 
taking advantage of the effectivness of group processes and group interaction, 
attends to these individual differences, while he attempts to bring the 
teachers in the group to the point of looking at their own behavior. He uses 
discussion and confrontation, he emphasizes the model of inquiry, and he helps 
the teachers state their teaching objectives in behavioral terms. 

When the teachers are willing to look at themselves, the inservice 
specialist maximizes the probability that they will "see." He does it by using 
objective techniques such as interaction analysis, micro-teaching, and the use 
of student feedback instruments to quantify their behavior. The results are 
then interpreted and properly fed back to the teacher. When the feedback is 
positive, the teacher is encouraged to maintain and stabilize that pattern of 
behavior; when the feedback is negative, change is encouraged and the spe- 
cialist assists the teacher in expanding his repertoire of behaviors and, with 
the assistance of the other teachers, offers appropriate alternative behavior. 

As the teachers become more aware of their behavior, they seek to become 
self-regulating. They request that their behavior be observed; they learn to 
use the feedback techniques and to properly interpret the results. They 
design-test-redesign-retest their behavior until they receive the feedback 
they desire. When the program is concluded, the teacher has acquired the 
attitudes and skills necessary to exhibit self-renewing teaching behavior. 
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Development Strategy 



MOREL has developed the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program through a 
two-component design. Those components are teacher training and leader train- 
ing. The first component was for the purpose of developing the elements of 
t. • program and putting them together in a workable mode while the second 
component was to develop a program to train leaders to implement the TBIP. 

Initial development of component one began in the spring of 1967 when 
MOREL selected the problem (improving teaching behavior) and began a search of 
the literature and research to determine what was known and what had been done 
related to the problem. After the search three tools were selected for the 
initial field test. These were Interaction Analysis, simulated social skill 
training and Micro- teaching . 

The next step was to design a plan for working with a small group of 
teachers in their setting. It was decided that a MOREL staff member would go 
into schools and work with a group of four to six teachers who were willing 
to work with outsiders in studying their teaching behavior and willing to try 
to assist MOREL in building a program that helped teachers use various feed- 
back techniques in improving their own teaching. During the fall and winter 
of 1967-68, MOREL entered three schools to work with small groups of teachers 
to give an initial trial to the program prototype. The nature of the evalu- 
ation was formative in that staff members constantly tried to answer the 
questions, "What worked?" "What didn’t work or didn’t seem to work?" "Why?" 
"Why not?" "What would we do differently?" Through generating answers to such 
questions, the staff was able to generate a new design for trial during the 
summer of 1968. The so.cond design was narrower in scope and the behavior of 
the inservicfc leader was more goal-oriented. After trial in ten schools and 
subsequent evaluation, the design was revised again, and it become more goal- 
oriented. The third design was tested In two schools during December-March , 
1968-65. The design given in chapter three of this document is, therefore, 
the result of three trials, and three revisions. 

me second component, leader training, actually began during the summer 
of 1967 when MOREL began training its own staff to go into schools and de- 
velop cne program. Such training was both formal and informal. Much was 
learned about the tasks an inservice leader must perform and the most pro- 
ductive ways to perform such tasks. In addition to actual work with teachers 
MOREL staff learned a great deal about entry into schools, working with princi- 
pals and various other requirements for adequate implementation. 

In September, 1968, the staff began designing a program for training non- 
MOREL persons to implement the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program in their 
own schools. The leader training program design was first tested in December, 
1968, in a two-week workshop with eleven persons from Michigan and Ohio. The 
first workshop was successful; however, the staff felt some changes should be 
made. Again using a design-trial-evaluate-redesign cycle, MOREL has conducted 
four successful workshops. For information about that design and the names of 
persons who could assist in a leader training workshop, see the separate docu- 
ment on the Leader Training Program of the Teaching Behavior Improvement Pro- 
gram and the appendix of this document on resource persons. 
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What is the Value of This Program to Schools? 



If you are seeking an inservice program which can be implemented in your 
schools using your own staff and which focuses on the improvement of classroom 
teaching, you will find the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program valuable. 
Through a thorough study of chapters II, III and IV of this document and with 
considerable effort expended by a prospective leader, the program can be im- 
plemented with success on a first attempt. Of course, later attempts are 
likely to meet with greater success. The person who is planning implementation 
must carefully study this document to determine exactly what the program is and 
what is involved in implementation. He will quickly see the need for addi- 
tional skills on his part (i.e., how to use interaction Analysis, how to con- 
duct a Micro-teach, use feedback, write behavioral objectives, etc.). Many 
of these skills he can develop through self study using the suggested materials 
in the appendix and with materials he can purchase which are named in the 
appendix. Once the leader feels he has a good idea about his function in the 
program and has begun to develop the necessary skills to implement, he will 
want to study the separate document on leader training for a description of 
the roles he will be performing as the inservice leader. 



Overview of Chapters II, III, IV 



In the remainder of this document the reader will find the essence of the 
program. Chapter II is entitled "Getting Started" and is an attempt to suggest 
all the factors a prospective leader must address himself to before working 
with a group of teachers. Such items as entry strategy, working with adminis- 
trators, communicating the program, selecting participants, time, cost, ma- 
terials and equipment are covered in the chapter as well as some procedural 
suggestions. 

Chapter III is the training design itself. The first part contains a 
description of the three phases of implementation. In the second part a de- 
tailed description of the MOREL Improvement Strategy is presented. Next the 
Improvement Strategy is presented In flow chart form. The last part of the 
chapter contains suggestions for Field Action Unit meetings. 

In chapter IV the evalution procedure is presented, the hypotheses are 
stated and defined in operational terms, the instruments used are listed and 
described, and the results of field trials of the Program are presented. 

The Appendices contain sample materials which the MOREL staff has found 
useful in implementing the program, a list of books and materials which can 
be purchased, data on equipment and suggestions for materials which the leader 
can develop for his own situation. 




Chapter II 



GETTING STARTED 



Introduction 



Prior to implementing the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program with a 
group of teachers, the inservice leader must give attention to a number of 
matters. Careful attention to these matters will not only help the leader 
get a better start, but will insure a smoother operation and greater success 
as implementation progresses. The points covered in this chapter relate co 
problems MOREL staff have encountered in implementing this program during the 
past two years. While the topics are not necessarily discrete, for purposes 
of this document they are treated separately. The inservice leader using this 
program will easily see the overlap of the topics. The major purpose of this 
chapter is to suggest procedures for getting a Field Action Unit started. 



Entry 



In order to implement the program it is necessary to have a group of 
teachers to work with and a place to work. Entry into a working situation 
may or may not be a problem depending on the way it is approached and the role 
orientation of the inservice leader. Whatever the role orientation outsider, 
insider, principal, assistant principal, supervisor, department head, curric- 
ulum director, assistant superintendent or college professor the approach 
is important. The insider faces different, but probably fewer, problems of 
entry into a particular building or with a group of teachers, whereas the 
outsider faces the additional problem of entry into the school district. 

Let us consider first the problems of the outsider. 



Meeting with Chief Administrator* 

It is absolutely essential that the inservice leader gain the approval of 
the chief administrative officer of the school system or one to whom decision— 
maki.ng power has been delegated. The first step is to explain thoroughly the 
nature of the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program to the chief administrator 
and his administrative staff including two or three principals in whose build- 
ings the program may be implemented. In many school districts it is wise, 
and in some necessary, to include a representative of the teachers’ association 
the teachers’ union or both at the initial explanatory meeting. The leader 
must be well informed about the program and be able to discuss each step in the 
strategy from the viewpoints of theory and application. It is important * hat 
the audience understand the program as an improvement process rather than a 
group of isolated techniques. The leader may wish to use video tape equipment 
or present some of the program techniques in detail at this meeting. Inter- 
action analysis is an excellent technique for use in the presentation because 



*See Appendix for a suggested agenda for this meeting 
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it (1) is easily communicated, (2) relates to a number of steps in the improve- 
ment process, (3) has a great deal of face validity, and (4) focuses attention on 
teaching behavior. 

The leader also must be prepared to answer questions relating to the 
mechanics of the program. Questions on equipment and materials, time, cost 
and space are often asked at this stage of implementation. In another part 
of this chapter data are given on those factors. The inservice leader must 
sort out his own requirements in relation to the degree of depth he is planning 
in the program. 

The real task of the inservice leader in the initial meeting is to gain 
a commitment from administrative officers to conduct the program in their 
school district. If such a commitment is realized, the presence of principals 
at the initial meeting becomes more important because the leader may be able 
to avoid going through his presentation again, with a group of principals. When 
approval is gained, the decision to which school the program is taken is 
probably best made by the group of administrators and others present. As- 
suming positive acceptance by this group and at least one. principal desiring 
the program in his school, the next step is securing participants within a 
particular building. 



Meeting with Principals * 

Following approval from central administration, the next step is to se- 
cure program participants. There are a number of procedures one might follow 
in accomplishing this task. The chief administrative officer and his aides 
may choose to select a building for the program. If so, the task becomes one 
of securing participants within a chosen building and the leader's process 
is shortened by one step. If, however, the administration chooses to locate 
the program in a building where the most interest is shown, the leader must 
gear up for additional presentations, perhaps as many as one in each school 
building in the district. What are some procedures he might follow given the 
latter case? If the interest as a criterion is based on the interest of prin- 
cipals, the strategy is different than if the criterion is teacher interest. 
Supposing principals' interest is the primary concern at this point, what 
is a useful strategy? 

Very likely it will be necessary to have a meeting of all the principals 
and their assistants and preferably one or two teachers from each unit unless 
the size of the district prohibits such a meeting. The meeting with a group 
of principals can be conducted in much the same manner as the one with central 
office administrators. Because principals are generally closer to the 
instructional program than central office administrators, the leader may choose 
to go into more detail about the improvement strategy with them. It is im- 
portant that principals view the program as a teacher self-directed or self- 
analysis program rather than a means of administrative evaluation of teachers. 
The latter viewpoint on the part of administrators will greatly increase the 
problems of the leader. If such a problem exists, it must be solved prior 
to beginning work with a group of teachers. It is important that the leader 
be able honestly to communicate to teachers that they are not being evaluated 
by their principal on the basis of the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program. 



*See Appendix for a suggested agenda for this meeting 
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Communicating to Teachers* 



The next step after principal approval is to communicate the nature of the 
program to the staff in the building. If the principal is excited about the 
program and if he involved some of his teachers in the principals' meeting, the 
task is much easier. If the principal did not choose to involve some teachers 
at the initial meeting, the program may be viewed by some teachers as something 
being forced on them. The leader may choose to meet with a staff in the ab- 
sence of the principal, but with his knowledge and approval, to indicate that 
the decision to accept or reject is with the staff. It is better, however, if 
the climate is such that teachers can question, criticize and discuss the pro- 
gram thoroughly in the presence of the building administrator because such a 
climate will help to assure success at the program progresses. 

Whatever the case, the leader's task becomes one of communicating the 
program to a group of teachers well enough for them to accept or reject the 
opportunity to participate. Because this program is highly personal, because 
the subject material is the teachers' classroom instructional behavior, the 
leader must be quite clear about the nature of the program. IJF the leader 
laret? participants into the program on the oasis of a distorted concept of 
the program he will probably face serious difficulties later. Teachers must 
view the program as a process through which they can learn to (1) identify 
teaching problems, (2) analyze those problems, (3) design an improvement 
strategy, (4) practice new behaviors necessary to use the strategy, (5) try 
those behaviors in the classroom, (6) evaluate the success, and (7) decide 
on next steps as a result of the evaluation. The leader probably should first 
focus on the steps in the process (found in chapter III of this document). 

Following a clear understanding of the process the leader should explain 
the techniques used at each step in the process. Again he may wish to focus 
in some depth on one or two of the techniques such as interaction analysis or 
behavioral objectives and explain their use in the process. In a short time 
tha leader can demonstrate the power of either of these techniques tc a group 
of teachers. The leader should strive to make his presentation as relevant 
to real classroom teaching problems as possible, and he should also involve 
some of the staff in the presentation. The leader should be candid in dis- 
cussing the time and effort needed from teachers in order to make the program 
successful. Indicating knowledge and skills teachers will have at the comple- 
tion of the program should help to create interest. Allowing plenty of time 
for questions will not only help create a climate of openness about the pro- 
gram, but also provide opportunities to clarify misconceptions, gain greater 
understanding, and generate additional interest in the program. The leader 
probably should not seek a decision from teachers at this time but leave them 
with the understanding that he is available for further consultation and that 
they should indicate their interest to hiir. or co the building administrator. 



Some Factors in Selecting Participants for a Field Action Unit 



Volunteers and Non-Volunteers 

Assuming that the leader's communication to teachers has been effective, 
more will volunteer for the program than the leader can effectively manage and 
it is also possible that the building administrator will seek to have some per- 
sons who are not really volunteers involved. It has been the experience of the 



*See Appendix for a suggested agenda for this meeting 
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MOREL staff that volunteers are more desirable for faster progress. However, 
it may mean that the leader needs to work with them in a different manner. If 
a person enters the program on the basis of someone suggesting that he needs 
such an experience, the leader will be in a position of having to reverse a 
negative set. The working group should be made up mainly of volunteers; in 
this way one or two semi-volunteers probably will not hinder the progress of 
the group. The important factor is the manner in which the semi-volunteers 
are secured. A positive approach should be taken rather than a negative one. 
In other words, one should indicate to semi-volunteers the ways that teachers 
can improve their day-to-day instruction through participation in this program. 



Subject Matter Homogeneity 

MOREL staff members have worked with groups made up of teachers with the 
same subject matter orientation and groups in which each teacher taught a dif- 
ferent subject. MOREL has found little difference in the success of groups in 
relation to subject matter orientation with minor exceptions. A group made up 
of all English teachers or all science teachers for example, has the advantage 
of working with the same general subject matter background and this, at times, 
enhances communication within the group. However, the real purpose of the 
group is to focus cn classroom teaching behavior and instructional strategies 
most of whicii are applicable across subjects. A mixed group also enhances 
communication across subject matter lines. Teachers in one subject find that 
they can learn from teachers in other subjects if the focus is on teaching 
strategies rather than subject matter problems. Problems do exist, however, 
when a group has physical education, music and industrial c.rts teachers in it. 
These problems exist mainly because much of the work of these teachers is done 
more on a non-verbal or individual basis anc' the improvement techniques are not 
as applicable to those situations. A leader starting a Field Action Unit 
probably will want to begin with a group of persons whose subject orientations 
are English, science, mathematics or social studies. After having worked with 
such a group, the leader will be able to make application to a group of a dif- 
ferent make-up. 



G rade Level Homogeneity 

Should the program participants be from the same grade level? Again this 
question is best answered by deciding what one desires to accomplish through 
the program. 

The primary focus of the program is the improvement of classroom teaching 
behavior — a focus which certainly cuts across grade levels.. If there are 
additional goals which might be realized through having the group consist of 
teachers from the same grade level, such a structure may be more productive. 

It seems wise not to mix teachers in a group across more than three grade 
levels. The program has not been tested in the lower elementary grades K-3. 
Although data are not available to support such a position, MOREL staff mem- 
bers feel the program may be as applicable, with minor modifications, to the 
lower elementary grades as to other grade levels. 



Organizing a Field Action Unit 



In this section the mechanics of getting a Field Action Unit started are 
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covered under the topics (1) time involved, (2) size of group, (3) mode of 
operation, (4) individual and group concerns, (5) cost, (6) equipment, and (7) 
materials . 



Time 



Experience of the MOREL staff has shown that each teacher should work 
through the improvement strategy approximately three times. The first time 
the leader is very active in working with teachers, the second time he is less 
active, and the third time he assists only when the teacher is experiencing 
some difficult problem. It takes approximately three months to work a group 
of five teachers through the strategy three times. This time allotment is 
based on working with each teacher three to four hours per week. If the leader 
desires to conduct, pre, post and interim evaluative testing, time must be 
added to the three-month period. The three-month figure is, of course, not a 
hard and fast time allotment. It depends on the amount of time the leader is 
able to spend with the group and how fast the group and individuals are able 



and willing to progress. 

Another dimension of time is the pace the leader sets. If he moves too 
rapidly, the participants will probably become irritated as well as fail to 
assimilate the program fully. On the other hand, if he moves too slowly, the 
possibility of losing some participants through boredom or inaction is in- 
creased. It is necessary that the leader interpret feedback regarding pace 
properly and that he cake appropriate action to increase or decrease the pace 
for the group and/or individuals. 



Size of Group 

Size is related to other factors such as time, cost, and materials needed. 
The MOREL staff has found that the most workable group is four to six persons. 

A group of less than four makes it difficult for group processes to take hold 
while a larger group may create problems related to time and focusing. An 
even number makes pairing of the participants easier although one pair and one 
trio will generally serve the purposes of partial group activities. Group size 
depends to some extent cn the skill and mode of operation of the Field Action 
Unit leader. Some leaders are able to work effectively with a group larger 
than six while others cannot. Some can also work in a non-directive manner 
with a larger group while others feel the need to be more directive as group 
size increases. Each leader must, through careful assessment of his abilities 
and the feedback he receives, seek his own mode of operation in relation to 
group size. 



Mode of Operation 

Shall the Field Action Unit leader operate in a directive or non-directive 
manner? This is a question which always must be confronted by the leader in any 
type of group. Each leader must decide for himself, based on accurate assess- 
ment of his own abilities and feedback from the group, how he can operate 
with greater effectiveness. At the outset, it is important that the leader be 
directive to the extent that the teachers are informed about what is expected 
of them. 

He must also pay careful attention to the members of the group because 
some will be able to profit more from a directive approach than others. The 
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program can be individualized in many places but to accomplish this the leader 
must know how each member learns best. Probably the most effective approach 
MOREL staff members have used could be labeled a ’’directed self-discovery 
method.” This method requires that the leader have a definite plan which 
creates the opportunity to ask appropriate questions and make appropriate 
comments, but he does not act as an answering service. He will often turn 
participants’ questions into questions which they can answer for themselves or 
provide them with additional data needed to answer the question. There are, 
however, times when a direct answer to a direct question is the only appropriate 
response. Sometimes such a response is necessary for the security of both the 
leader and the participants. In using a directed self-discovery approach the 
leaaer must be careful not to manipulate the participants through a process 
that they do not understand. He must pay careful attention to their reactions 
and ask questions which provic .. him with feedback on the appropriateness of 
his procedures. 



Group and Individual Activities 

This program is designed in such a way that some activities can be im- 
plemented with the total group while others are better accomplished on an 
individual basis. It is necessary that each person thoroughly understand the 
total improvement process rather than just individual portions or pieces. . 

This can be accomplished i.n the total group by discussing the process as it 
applies to actual instructional behavior. A sample of classroom teaching be 
havior on a video tape or an audio tape will serve as a framework for analyzing 
teaching using the MOREL improvement process. In this manner members of the 
group can help each other, raise appropriate questions, and generally provide 
support for operating as a group. 

When the leader is confident that each me.aoer of the group has an under- 
standing of the improvement process, be can then begin to work each group 
member through it. His first step is collecting data on a segment of each 
teacher’s classroom behavior and learning from the teacher the goals for that 

session. This step is explained thoroughly in chapter III. Because the pro- 

gram at this point becomes very personal and because it can become threatening, 
the leader must follow the first few steps in the design, and perhaps all the 

way through the design the first time, on an individual basis. 

If the leader is effectively monitoring the behavior of each participant 
and if he is assessing and utilizing feedback from participants, he will be 
able to determine the point at which participants are able to share their own 
teaching behavior with the total group or with one or two other group members. 
When the leadership functions are primarily instructional, i.e., teaching 
Inceraction Analysis or how to write behavioral objectives, the leader should 
work with the total group. However, when the functions are analytical, the 
leader should use an individual approach. One of the leader's goals should, 
be to get the individual group members discussing their teaching behavior with 
the total group. Although he can encourage the process, the leader will need 
to be patient and allow it to grow out of the group. 



ost 



Basically there are three types of costs involved in implementing the 
aching Behavior Improvement Program. These costs are: personnel, equipment, 

nd expendable materials. 

Personnel costs are those costs which accrue as a 



result of the time the 
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teachers and leader spend working in the program. Because salary rates are 
so variable, it is difficult to estimate exact personnel costs. It is likely 
that the inservice leader will spend one-third to one-half time implementing 
the program with a group of four to six teachers. If the design is to be 
completed in a period of approximately three months, each teacher will need 
to be involved three to four hours per week. 

Group meetings and, at times, individual sessions are held at the end of 
the school day. In most cases teachers will need to be paid for after school 
time. The probable maximum of after-school man hours is ten per week. How- 
ever, the after-school time can be reduced in various ways. In many cases 
the leader can hold individual work sessions during teachers’ planning periods 
or perhaps during the lunch period. We have found that teachers are not re- 
lunctant to use such time for participating in the program. A second alterna- 
tive is to have the school district release participating teachers one or two 
hours early one day per week. A third possibility is to arrange schedules so 
that the four or five teachers involved have a common planning period, pref- 
erably the last period of the day. This arrangement is especially feasible 
if a Field Action Unit is made up of a teaching team. Another alternative is 
to arrange independent study or course credit for participating teachers with 
a local university or college. With a credit arrangement teachers are 
generally willing to participate in after-school programs without pay for 
their time. 

Equipment constitutes the second major expense in implementing the pro- 
gram. Equipment expense, of course, depends on (1) whether the leader wants 
a minimum amount of equipment or the ideal amount and (2) the quality of 
equipment desired. Since equipment is covered in detail in the next section, 
the reader is referred to that section and to the Appendix for a listing of 
equipment and cost data. 

A third cost category could be labeled expendable materials. Although 
these costs are minor compared to personnel and equipment costs, they must be 
considered when planning a budget for a Field Action Unit. A list of the 
expendable materials and approximate costs appears in the next section. 



Equipment 

As indicated earlier there is an ideal amount of equipment and a minimum 
amount. Below is a list of the equipment that is considered ideal. The 
leader can decide which items he needs and which he can omit. 

1. video tape recorder 

2. video camera and lens 

3. five- inch TV monitor 

4. large TV monitor 

5. microphone and stand 

6. tripod for camera and small monitor 

7. cart for video tape recorder 

8. video tapes 

9. audio tape recorder and tapes 

10. overhead projector 

11. movie projector 

12. filmstrip projector 

13. duplicating machine 
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14. chalkboard or easel 

15. storage cabinet 

16. filing cabinet 

17. desk and chair 

In purchasing video and audio tape equipment for this program the buyer 
should take a few suggestions into consideration. Covering first audio equip- 
ment, it seems wise to choose recorders on the basis of: 

1. Portability — the tape recorder must be moved in and out of the 

classroom for data collection activities and used to record group 
meetings, etc. 

2. Cost because it is desirable to have more than one audio unit, cost 
must be considered. 

3. Durability — is the recorder durable? Can it be kept out of the 
repair shop? 

4. Power will the recorder operate on both AC and battery power or only 
one? 

5. Efficiency — will the recorder efficiently pick up classroom verbal 
discussion? 

6. Accessories is the recorder a bare recorder or can accessories be 
attached that will assist in getting batter recordings? 

While a five- or seven-inch reel recorder satisfies most of the above 
conditions, many such recorders do not satisfy the conditions of cost, porta- 
bility , and flexibility with regard to power supply. There are many reasonably 
priced cassette recorders on the market that will meet all the above criteria. 

In buying video equipment, the following should be considered: 

1. Durability The breakdown percentage of video tape recorders is much 
higher than audio recorders. The buyer should investigate carefully 
the approximate hours of operation he can expect without a breakdown. 
It is wise to check with owners of various types of machines to get 
an idea of the most durable ones. 

2. Availability of repair service — How accessible is a repair shop, 
either the jobber of machines, or an independent repairman? What 
is the time delay involved in repairs? If one is buying more than 
one unit, it is especially wise to look into a repair service con- 
tract. Many companies will agree to replace your unit with one of 
their own while repairs are being made which is a type of service 
contract that ought to be considered minimum. 

3. Size and portability "-These factors seem to go together in the case 
of video tape recorders. Even though one can purchase a cart with 
wheels for transporting the unit, there are times when it must be 
carried, VTR units range upwards in weight from about 35 pounds. 

4. Cost Video tape recorders and the necessary accessaries vary a 
great deal in cost. One can purchase a 1/2-inch recorder, camera, 
monitor, tripod, etc., for aoout a $2,200 investment. On the other 
hand, one can easily pay $6,000 for a one-inch unit and the other 
equipment. 
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5. Efficiency— The buyer must decide what the basic use of the equipment 
is to be. If it is to be used primarily for taping segments of class- 
room teaching or practice exercises for feedback purposes, the 1/2“ 
inch recorders will serve the needs. If, however, he wished to pro- 
duce demonstration tapes for uses with persons who did not observe 
the taped sessions, he may want to go to a more expensive unit in 

an effort to produce better quality tapes. 

6. Compatibility — If the owner plans to view tapes made on other units 
he must determine if his unit will show the tape. Another facet 

of compatibility relates to the interchanging of various accessories, 
some cameras will work with more than one recorder and monitor, etc. 
If one buys a package from a company there is no problem. However, 
if various items are bought from various companies, they may not be 
compatible. 



Materials 

Below is a list of the source materials for use with the Teaching Be- 
havior Improvement Program. This list is basic J additional source materials 
are listed in the Appendix under the sections entitled Interaction Analysis, 
Behavioral Objectives, Micro-Teaching, Student Feedback and Teaching Skills. 

1 • The Role of the Teacher in the Classroom 
Edmond J. Amidon and Ned A. Flanders 
Association for Productive Teaching, Inc. 

1040 Plymouth Building 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55402 Price: $1.50 

2 . Preparing Instructional Obje ctives 

Robert Mager 
Fearon Publishers 
2165 Park Blvd. 

Palo Alto, California 94306 Price: $1.75 

3 . Problem So lving to Improve Classroom Learning 

Richard Schmuck, Mark Chesler and Ronald Lippitt 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 

259 E. Erie Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 Price: $2.10 

4 . R.ol e- P layin g Methods in the Classroom 

Mark Chesler and Robert Fox 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 

259 E. Erie Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 Price: $2.10 

5 . . Diagnosing Classroom Learning Environments 

Robert Fox, Margaret Barron Luszki 
Science Research Associates, Inc. 

259 E. Erie Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 Price: $2.30 
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6 . Self-Renewal : The Individual and 

John Gardner 
Harper Colophon Books 
Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc. 
49 E. 33rd Street 
New York, New York 




the Innovative Society 



Price: $1.45 



Chapter III 



THE CURRICULUM 



Introduction 



This chapter presents the curriculum for the teacher training component 
of the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program and is divided into four parts: 
a description of the three phases of implementation; the steps in the improve- 
ment strategy in sufficient detail for the inservice leader to understand his 
function in relation to each step in the program; the purpose and description 
of Field Action Unit (FAU) meetings; and the process and tasks of the inservice 
leader summarized in the flow chart form. 



The Phases 

One of the major functions of the inservice leader using the Teaching Be- 
havior Improvement Program is to help teachers become more self-directive with 
regard to their own improvement. It is difficult, if not impossible, to ac- 
complish such a task if the leader assumes total responsibility for teacher’s 
improvement. In order to elicit more self —directiveness from the teacher, two 
factors have been built into the program. First, the teachers learn the im- 
provement strategy and the use of the tools well enough to make application 
during and after the intervention of the leader. Second, the leader implements 
the program in three phases. An explanation of those phases should reveal the 
progress toward self-direction in relation to progress over time. 



Phase I 



In the next section of this chapter the steps in the strategy are care- 
fully described as they are implemented in Phase I. The section containing the 
flow chart also relates to Phase I. The basic distinction among the three phas 
is not related to the activities, but to the degree of responsibility the lea- 
der takes in implementing the program. In Phase I the leader carefully works 
each teacher individually through the improvement strategy with the goal of 
each teacher clearly understanding the steps and how they fit into the whole. 

He must assume the leadership for movement by providing support and feedback, 
creating conflict, suggesting alternatives, remaining flexible and focusing on 
the teacher’s classroom behavior. It is imperative that teachers see the 
relevancy of each step to their own teaching behavior. Such insight is gained 
through using a sample of the teacher’s classroom behavior as the subject mat- 
ter for movement through the strategy. When this is coupled with a clear ex- 
planation of the meaning and application of each step, the teacher should not 
only see the value and relevancy, but should also understand the strategy. 
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Phase II 



If the leader is concerned that the teachers with whom he is working be- 
come more self— directive , he will want to reduce the amount of responsibility 
he takes for teachers working through the total strategy the second time. The 
leader, if he has observed well and has documented carefully, will be in a 
position to decide at what points each teacher will need help and/or encour- 



agement. . By isolating and providing assistance at the points of difficulty, 
the leader can provide appropriate support and direction. It is likely that 
teachers will seek more help on the data collection, data analysis, and eval- 
uation steps than others. 

The nature of the Field Action Unit meetings should also change during 
Phase II. During the time the leader is working through Phase I, he is also 
conducting FAU meetings for the purpose of teaching the use of the tools in 
the program. (See the section entitled FAU Meetings in this chapter) , During 
the second and third phases, the nature of the FAU meetings should focus more 
on teaching behavior and group analysis of teaching behavior. By this time it 
is likely that most of the members of the group will be open to discussing 
and analyzing their own behavior in the group situation. 



When the FAU meetings are focused on group analysis of teaching behavior, 
teachers will begin to help each other define problems and develop improve- 
ment strategies. The chances are good that one of the teachers in the group 
will volunteer his problems for analysis by the group. If this doesn't hap- 
pen, the leader may choose to ask one of the group members to offer data for 
analysis. It is imperative that teachers thoroughly understand the improvement 
strategy and the use of the tools before entering into group analysis of be- 
havior. Such knowledge is necessary in order for the group members to have 
the framework for solving problems. 



Phase II I 

By this time each group member should have worked through the improvement 
strategy twice with varying degrees of help. In Phase III the teachers work 
through the strategy with almost no help. The leader may choose to have each 
person work alone or he may choose to suggest that tehchers work in pairs. 
(Pairs could also be used during Phase II.) While individual or paired work 
is progressing, the FAU meetings will continue. Although the emphasis in the 
FAU meetings is much like the meetings in Phase II, the amount of input from 
the leader should decrease. The group memoers should take the initiative for 
movement. Also during Phase III the group might make individual and group 
plans for continuing the program after the leader departs and discuss how 
the group might spread the program to other faculty members and other schools. 
The group may wish to include some administrators in such discussions or make 
definite plans for future discussions with administrators. 



By way of summary, the three phases of the program are as follows: 

1. In phase one, the leader assumes full responsibility and 
provides direction. The FAU meetings are for the purpose 
of teaching the use of the tools used in the improved strategy. 
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2. In phase two the leader assumes less responsibility 

and provides less direction as indicated by the teachers 1 
gathering and analyzing their own data. The FAU meetings 
focus primarily on group analysis of teaching behavior. 

3. In phase three, the teachers assume responsibility and 
provide their own direction. The FAU meetings continue 
to focus on group analysis. Added at this point are 
individual and group plans for conducting the program 
after the leader departs as well as how the group might 
spread the program to other faculty members and other 
schools . 



Suggested Time Line Chart for 
Three Phases of the TBIP 



Time 


j 

Activity 


I - 

I Mode 




Entry Procedures 


1 

f 

l 

t 


Two 

Weeks 


i 

1 

Meetings with: 

Chief administrators of the 
school system 
Principals 
Building teachers 


The leader meets 
with individuals 
and in groups 




PHASE I 




Two 

Weeks 


Initial orientation meetings with 
FAU teachers 
Seek goal statements 
Collect and order data on each 
teacher 

Hold FAU meetings 


Individual 
meetings with 
teachers 


One 

Week 


Analyze and interpret data; 

(Starting at this point the leader should 
use a minimum of one FAU meeting a week 
for the purpose of teaching Interaction 
Analysis and behavioral objectives. By 
completion of phase one, the teachers 
should be able to use IA and behavioral 
objectives on their own.) 


Individual 

meetings 

FAU meetings 
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Activitv 


Mode- 




One 

Week 


Classroom application of behavior 


Individual meeting 
with each teacher..*.. 


One 

Week 


Evaluate change and plan next steps 


Individual meeting 
with teachers. 

FAU meetings. 


Three 

Weeks 


PHASE II 

Teachers working in groups of two, 
go through the inquiry process. The 
leader assists only when needed. 
Teachers use the techniques they have 
learned and continue to learn the 
techniques as the need arises. By 
the end of Phase II the teachers 
should be competent in the use of 
all the techniques. 


Meetings with 
groups of two. 

FAU meetings. 


Two 

Weeks 


PHASE III 

Teachers again go through the process 
in groups of cwo and this time receive 
little or no help from the FAU leader. 


Leader becomes 
observer . 
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The Improvement Strategy 



Phase I 



The MOREL strategy for helping teachers learn to improve their classroom 
teaching behavior consists of seven steps which are not mutually exclusive 
but which can be described in terms of distinct operations. In this section 
the purpose is to describe those steps in such a way that the user will clear- 
ly understand each and their relationship to the whole. Following this sec- 
tion the steps and the accompanying tools are presented in a flow chart. 



Seek Goal Statements 

This step does not include an extensive determination of the goals of 
each teacher in the FAU. It does include the writing of two or three goal 
statements on what he hopes to accomplish in the teaching session on which the 
leader is going to collect data in fulfilling Step II. Completing this step 
makes it possible for the leader to immediately personalize the program be- 
cause the goal statements are the ceacher’s own. These goal statements a so 
form a base against which the data are analyzed in Step III. Further, such 
goal statements often provide data to the leader on the teacher s ability to 
state goals in measurable terms. Later when teachers are working on writing 
goals in terms 01 outcome behaviors, these initial goals can form a beginning 
point of instruction. The focus on goals at this point is on their measurabili- 
ty, and the basic purpose of dealing with them here is to lead to the next 
step in the strategy. However, the inservice leader should tielp teachers fo 
cus their attention on two other aspects of goal setting-relevancy and source. 
Many goals are of questionable worth and the source is the teacher rather t ~n 
some combination of teacher, child, community etc. During the analyze and 
interpret data" step, the leader has an opportunity to raise questions dealing 

with relevancy and source of goals. 



Collect and Order Data 

The purpose of this step is to collect data from live teaching sessions 
on each teacher in the Field Action Unit and to order or organize the data in 
an interpretabie fashion for use in Step III. The data collected at this point 
are not intended to be representative of the total behavior of the teacher, 
but are representative of one teaching session and serve as a beginning point 
for studying the live teaching behavior of each teacher in the group. The 
leader may choose to collect one hour of data in one session or he may choose 
to observe two half-hour sessions. Whatever the case, the only requirement 
for the teaching session is that there be some type of verbal interaction dur- 
ing m ^ h i ° f s [ l gg e g^ 1 that the leader collect one hour of interaction analysis 
data and one hour of either audio or video tape data. Both can be secured 
during the same time block. In an additional fifteen minutes the leader can 
administer the "Student-Opinion Questionnarie" to one of the teacner s classes. 
Other data collection modes are conversations with the teacher and naturalis 
tic observation. These data should provide sufficient information for the 
leader to work with in the analysis session. 
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Prior to Step III, the leader must order the data in a useable form. The 
interaction analysis data must be transferred to a matrix and interpretations 
prepared. (Instructions for building matrices and interpreting data are found 
in the Appendix under Interaction Analysis.) The results from the student 
feedback instrument must be tallied and summarized for each teacher. Instruc- 
tions are also in the Appendix. The leader will also want to view or listen 
to the taped data before going over it with the teacher in order to begin un- 
derstanding the teacher ’ s behavior. The leader should allow three to four 
hours for Step II with each teacher in his group. 



Analyze and Interpret Data 

The inservice leader has already done a certain amount of data analysis 
through the previous step because it is almost impossible to transfer inter- 
action analysis data to a matrix and summarize student feedback data without 
a certain amount of analysis occurring simultaneously. The primary function 
in this step* for the leader, is to study and analyze all of the data. Rather 
than analyze and interpret on the basis of student feedback or interaction 
analysis alone, he should determine what can be learned about a teacher’s be- 
havior from combining the data. Does one type of data support another? Is a 
particular pattern of teaching behavior emerging? Is there a commonality of 
teaching problems present in the various types of data? What relationship 
does the teacher’s behavior have to the goals stated in Step I? These and 
others are questions the leader might ask himself as he analyzes the data. 

The leader would be unwise to develop a total analysis of the data prior 
to a feedback session with the teacher. If the leader has developed a total 
analysis and spends the feedback session interpreting the data to the teacher, 
it is unlikely that the teacher will learn much about a process of data anal- 
ysis. If, however, the leader has ordered the data and looked at it in terms 
of broad categories, such as the above questions, he is then in a position to 
describe how he arrived at that point and offer some general interpretations 
of the data. Following the general comments, he can then procede with the 
teacher to conduct further analysis. In this way the teacher becomes a learner 
in the process. 

The desired outcome of Step III is to isolate three or four problems the 
teacher is having in classroom interaction and instruction. Developing solu- 
tions for solving these problems is the beginning point for the teacher to ex- 
periment with his own behavior — a topic presented in Step IV. At this point 
the leader must be careful in pointing cut the existence of the problems. Un- 
less the teacher sees the problem for himself, progress is likely to be much 
slower. The leader, however, by asking appropriate questions, can help the 
teacher recognize the existence of problems. It is imperative that the leader 
keep in mind that the subject matter of this session relates to the liveli- 
hood and value system of a human being who regards highly his own knowledge 
and experience in teaching. Therefore, it seems wise to avoid questions and 
statements such as; "Why didn't you?" "You should have..." "There is a 
better way." In other words value-laden terminology might be replaced with: 
"What do you think would have happended if...? "What was the observable ef- 
fect on Johnny?" "Can you think of another approach to that idea?" "What is 
your perception of that situation?" 

In this step the teacher will often take the initiative to point out his 
own problems even though he may not identify a particular behavior as a problem. 



When that happens, the leader’s task in Step IV is much easier. When it does 
not happen, the leader’s task is to find a question or statement that creates 
sufficient conflict that the teacher will desire to close the gap between 
what is happening and what he thinks is happening. The leader must also be 
prepared to provide support to the teacher when he feels the conflict may be 
too strong or inhibiting to progress. However, he should not move to the 
point of removing the conflict because this may also remove the desire to 
change. Because Step III is an extremely crucial one, the leader should plan 
for two hours with each teacher. 



Select Be havior to be Changed and Plan an Improvement Strategy 

If Step III was implemented successfully (i.e., there were three or four 
instructional problems isolated) , the next step requires a focus on one of those 
problems. When the teacher has identified the instructional behavior problems, 
the task becomes one of deciding which problem seems to have the greatest prior 
ity and developing a plan for solving it. On the other hand, suppose the teacher 
has not identified nor accepted behaviors discussed in Step III as problems to 
be solved. What procedures are then useful? (1) The leader might recall some 
of the rationalizations the teacher made during the analysis session and attempt 
to deal with those. (2) The leader may choose to wait a few days during which 
time, if some conflict were created, the teacher will be doing some serious 
thinking about his teaching behavior. He may view the data in a different 
perspective with the passage of time. (3) The data can be re— analyzed with a 
different approach. (4) The leader can collect additional data which may sup- 
port or reject some assumptions made earlier. 

When the teacher decides on a behavior to be changed, the leader must as- 
sist the teacher in analyzing the nature of the behavior in terms of its mani- 
festation in the classroom and the consequences of such behavior. He must also 
move toward defining the behavior in terms of a problem to be solved through 
practicing and evaluating new behavior or benaviors. 

In planning the specific improvement strategy, the leader can begin with 
identification and discussion of new behaviors the learning of which might 
solve the identified problem. To assist in gaining understanding of new be- 
haviors and their application to teaching, the leader and teacher may role play 
some new behaviors. These new behaviors are referred to as teaching skills. 

(A list and explanation of some teaching skills are found in the Appendix). 

While the list is not exhaustive, it does contain many useful skills and will 
give the leader insight into the nature of teaching skills and can lead to devel- 
opment of other skills. The next activity is to plan a session in which the 
new skill can be practiced. At this time micro-teaching comes into the improve- 
ment strategy. (See Appendix for an explanation of micro-teaching). The lead- 
er’s role is to help the teacher plan a scaled-down teaching session in which 
a new skill will be tried. It is necessary that goals be written in terms of. 
outcome behavior desired in students and the behavior desired by the teacher in 
the practice session. These goals provide a point against which to analyze 
following the session. A decision must also be made on the content of the mi. 
cro-teaoh; however, the content at this point is secondary because the focus is 
on the skill the teacher is trying. 
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Practice Behavior and Analyze Practice Session 



The leader should make all necessary arrangements for conducting the 
cro-teach session.^ These include securing four or five students, a room, 
setting up any audio and/or video equipment. 



mi- 

and 



The teacher then condu< rs the micro-teach and the leader stops the ses- 
sion after five or six minut .s . The exact time is not as important as the 
manifestation of the desired behavior from the teacher and students. Such 
behavior may show in five minutes or it may take longer. If it appears that 
the desired behavior is not going to occur the leader probably should not let 
the micro-teach continue too long— at least not to the point where the teach- 
er becomes frustrated. 



Following the micro teach the students can be given a short reaction ques- 
tionnaire to assess their perception of the presence of the desired behavior 
from the teacher. Using the taped data, the leader then critiques the session. 
The reader is referred to the appendix for a detailed explanation of a micro— ^ 

teach critique. The leader's behavior in the first critique session should 
be m ore supportive than analytical . Out of the critique should grow plans 
for a re-teach using the same skill. In the re-teach the teacher is likely to 
be more sophisticated and comfortable in experimenting with a new behavior, 
and the critique can be more analytical than the first one. 

The number of micro-teach sessions needed for the teacher to become pro- 
ficient with a skill varies with the skill and the teacher, although two or 
three are usually sufficient. When the teacher seems comfortable with his pro- 
ficiency in using the skill he is encouraged to try its use in the classroom. 



Trial in the Classroom 



The real test of a teacher s use of a new behavior lies in his ability to 
use it in a full and live classroom situation. The leader should arrange a 
time with the teacher for the skill to be tried in the classroom. At this 
point the leader will want to decide on the data he is going to collect from 
the trial. It is suggested that he use Interaction Analysis, video or audio 
tape, and a simple student feedback instrument. The procedure following this 
session is much like Step III with the exception that the behavior at this 
point is being compared with: (1) the original data collected; (2) findings 

of the analysis session; and (3) observations from the micro-teaching sessions. 



Evaluate Change and Plan Next Activity 

Did the new behavior have a constructive impact on the students? If so, 
why? How? By thorough assessment of the I nteract ion Analysis data, taped 
data, student feedback data and discussions with the teacher, these and other 
appropriate questions can be answered. Depending on the teacher’s evaluation 
at this point a number of alternatives are available. First, the teacher 
might choose to return to another problem identified in the first analysis ses- 
sion and work clirough the process with a different skill. Second, he may 
choose to collect new data. Third, he may choose to try a different mode of 
practicing and trying the same behavior under different conditions. 

The leader also has a decision to make at this point. Whatever the teach- 
er chooses to do, the leader must decide whether the teacher has learned the 
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process well enough to begin phase II or if he should work through the process 
again with considerable guidance. 

What has been described on the previous pages is the implementation of 
the improvement strategy with each individual teacher in the Field Action Unit. 
Because the leader is working with a group of teachers, he must have some group 
activities going on simultaneously with the individual activity. In a later 
section suggestions are made for those group meetings. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT STRATEGY 



THE PROCESS 



THE TOOLS 



Step I. 





Seek Goal Statements 


Step II. 




t 




Collect and 


Order Data 


Step III. 


> 


/ 




Analyze and 
Interpret Data 


Step IV. 


>> 


f 




Select Behavior to 
be Changed and Plan 
Improvement Strategy 


Step V. 


> 


/ 




Practice Behavior and 
Analyze Practice Session 


Step VI. 




/ 




Trial in the Classroom 


Step VII. 


% 


/ 


Evaluate Change and 
Plan Next Activity 



Interaction Analysis Video Tape 
Student Feedback Audio Tape 
Naturalistic Observation 



Interaction Analysis Video Tape 
Student Feedback Audio Tape 
Naturalistic Observation 



Technical Teaching Skills Video Tape 
Audio Tape 



Micro-Teach Role Play 

Behavioral Objectives 

Classroom Practice Student Feedback 

Interaction Analysis Video Tape 
Student Feedback Audio Tape 
Naturalistic Observation 



I. A. Student Feedback Audio Tape 
Video Tape Naturalistic Observation 



GPO 913-526-2 



Diagram of Improvement Strategy - Phase 
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Field Action Unit Meetings 



The Field Action Unit (FAU) is the group of four to six teachers who are ^ 
working in the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program. This, group should meet 
regularly during program implementation. Depending on time and other factors 
the group may meet once or twice per week. It seems wise to meet more fre- 
quently early and late in the program and to reduce the number of group meetings 
during the time teachers are working through the improvement strategy. The 
FAU meetings serve a number of vital functions. Among these are: (1) the op- 

portunity for teachers to learn to work together on professional improvement; 

(2) a situation for learning the specific tools (I. A., behavioral objectives, 
fc-tc.) in the Program; and (3) framework for an on-going effort after the lea- 
der s intervention. 

Some guidelines suggested for the subject matter of the FAU meetings: 

1. The leader should keep in mind that this program is very 
personal and that discussion about an individual’s teach- 
ing behavior should be kept individual early in the program. 

The meetings (2-3) prior to phase I should focus on teach- 
ing behavior generally, the improvement strategy, the im- 
provement tools, plans for the next few weeks, and on 
making teachers comfortable in working on their own im- 
provement. 

2. During phase I the FAU meetings should focus on learning to 

use the tools. By this time teachers will have a general 
understanding of the improvement strategy and the fit of the 
tools within the strategy. Thus they will have a framework 
for learning and assimilating the use of the tools. The 
leader should teach the group members how to: (i) coc j e x^ith 

Interaction Analysis; (2) build matrices (3) interpret 
matrices; (4) write behavioral objectives (5) plan and 
conduct a Micro-teach; (6) use and interpret a student feed- 
back instrument; (7) build a student feedback instrument; and 
(8) use video tape equipment. 



Outlines and other useful resources for conducting the FAU teaching ses 
sions are found in the appendix under the appropriate heading, e.g„, Inter- 
action Analysis ate. 

3. When teachers have worked through the improvement strategy in- 
dividually and when they have learned to use the tools in the 
group, the FAU meetings (as mentioned earlier) can change 
focus during phases II and III . Even though the teaching be- 
havior of each person is still personal, it is likely that 
most will now be ready to discuss their own behavior in the 
group. There still may be some need to discuss and prac- 
tice the use of the tools, and the leader should meet this 
need. However, in general he should attempt to focus the 
meetings during phases II and III on the analysis of teaching 
behavior by the group. 




Chapter IV 



EVALUATION 
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A major objective of the Michigan-Ohio Regional Educational Laboratory 
has been to develop and refine a program which will help teachers improve 
their teaching effectiveness. Since improvement involves change, a -orogram de- 
signed to improve teaching effectiveness would have to be concerned/ at least 
m part, with a change in the behavior of teachers. MOREL chose to develop 
an inservice teacher education program with a major focus on helping teachers 
change their instructional behavior. 

The modes for collection of data for evaluation of the program are: teach- 
er inventories and questionnaires, student attitude and opinion inventories 
and questionnaires, and systematic behavior observation (employing interaction 
analysis, audio tape, and video tape). Activities of individual teachers and 
of the field action groups are carefully chronicled by the MOREL staff member 
who is the leader of the Field Action Unit. 

In any educational development effort the essence of the work is the de- 
sign- trial-evaluation-redesign cycle. The idea, of course, is to refine the- 
product until it ’’works" in the field in the judgment of the user. As the 
developer moves through the redesign cycle, his decisions are based on both 
formative and summative evaluation. In the early stages the emphasis is on 
formative evaluation which is based less on rigorous statistical analysis and 
more on expert observation, the feelings of the participants, and on the achieve- 
ment of performance criteria. Summative evaluation- is conducted after the devel- 
opers are reasonably well satisfied with the products of their efforts. It 
involves more classical research designs, careful sampling procedures, rigor- 
ous concern for randomness and for control groups. Formative evaluation and 
summative evaluation, however, do not fall into neat, discrete categories. They 
overlap somewhat and should be viewed as ends of a continuum. The formative 
evaluation techniques that were used during the development of the MOREL Teach- 
ing Behavior Improvement Program and its leader training component are not de- 
scribed in this document in detail. Some of the formative processes employed 
were (1) the formulation of performance criteria, (2) consultant observation, 
written and orax reactions of participants including students, teachers, 
and administrators, (4) observations of MOREL staff members (5) think-tank 
analysis and synthesis sessions, (6) individual case studies of participating 
teachers, (7) comparison and contrast with similar programs, and (8) the judg- 
ments of the developers. These formative evaluation procedures, although prob- 
ably of greater value than the summative evaluations reported in this chapter, 
are omitted from this presentation simply because they are the commonly^used 
formative techniques and are, therefore, not unique to this development work. 

The content of this chapter is essentially a report of the summative evalua- 
tion design, its implementation, and its results. It is presented here be- 
cause the developers believe the persons installing the Teaching Behavior Im- 
provement Program will be helped by both the design and the findings. 

In evaluating the Teaching Behavior Improvement Program (TBIP) , we are look- 
ing tor changes in teachers’ attitudes, perceptions, and behavior. We are con- 
cerned with the extent to which such changes accompany a teacher’s participation 
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in our program. . Wi are also looking for a relationship between pupil's atti 
tudes and i.hievement and the teacher's participation in the “^ P-gram 

The basic goals of the MOREL program have not changed, however, t..e monel 
for reaching these goals has been revised as the program has been_ developed. 

The evaluation design has been revised as the model has deveiope . “ 

variables have been deleted, some revised, and some added. Some of t e yp 
ses Save alslbeen deleted, some have been revised, and others have remained es- 

sentially the same^ continueE t0 be a ^jor data-gathering mode, with sub- 

categoriesbeing used more extensively in coding. Some of the inventories used 
during 1 " the pilot year have since beer, omitted, and others have been added 

Ihe daily log (diary) , kept by each member of the MOREL teacher education 
staff during the pilot year, proved to be very helpful m assessing P 

of the program, as did a rekew of audio tapes of field Ac ti on Uni. : meeting s 
Before the onset of the summer (1968) program, the format of the diary 
vised to include provision for more specific comments and more detailed record 

in8 1 caref ui'as sesswer t of the utility of the revised diary prompted three^- 
J cording"Sd ‘ thfinterpretariofo? S^tion gathered; 

in each of these techniques (e.g., criterion for competency in 1 **• noding 
707 accuracy) It is assumed that teachers who complete the concentrated tra 
Ing in the Field Action Units will attain the minimum degree of competency 

defined for each technique. _ . . f \ varn 'ohies (b) defi- 

The major elements of the evaluation design^are. ( ) » 

nitions, (c) hypotheses, (d) instruments, and (e) results. 



i? Pg p a rph Design for Tea chin g Behavior Improvement Prog ram 

Essentiallv we are interested in determining the overall effectiveness of 
the tTOREL^Traching Behavior Improvement Program in producing immediate change 
i^teachers^ 3 class room behavior and in teachers learning the use o a systematic 

proce w: o o ;^th°t^;e - ^ 

participSio^and i" vo ^ v ®”®”t ® n ^ ”^^ 0 ^®^ 1 ^^^j_ V E jg a ' > ygg < j^35 e a n 1 outcomg n- 

from the MOREL program and with teacher dogmatism. P f ove rall 

ferential effects by (1) using survey techniques to ^ a one . 

program effectiveness; (2) using a control group design, and (3) using a 

group design. 
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Variables 



independent Variables 

1. Practice with specific feedback techniques 
*2. Degree of teacher participation (FAU , Non-FAU) 

*3. Degree of teacher involvement 
*4. Dogmatism of teacher 

5. Teachers’ expectations of gain from MOREL program 



Dependent Teacher Variables 
Attitude Variables 

a. toward self as teacher 

b. toward pupils 

c. toward teaching 

d. toward the MOREL program 

e. toward principal of the school 

f. perception of own behaviors and students’ behaviors 
Behavioral Variables 

g. defining classroom problems 

h. defining desired stucent behaviors 

i. using those skills practiced in FAU sessions 

j. relating teaching skills to specific student behavior 

k. teacher -pupil interaction — amount of pupil participat 
*1. use of reinforcing teaching patterns 

*m. use of restrictive teaching patterns 
*n. degree of involvement 



Dependent Pupil Variables 
Attitude Variables 



a. toward teacher 

b. toward attending school 

c. toward this class 

d. toward self 

e. perception of teacher's and students' behavior 
Behavioral Variables 

a. achievement 

1) initiating ideas 

2) verbal participation in class 



*See Definition of Terms 
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Definitions of Terms 



The concepts used in the evaluation of outline are defined as follows: 

1. Participating teachers are teachers receiving concentrated training 
in Field Action Units. 

2. Non-participating teachers are teachers who are not receiving 
training in Field Action Units. 

3. Teacher involvement is the degree to which participating teachers 
are committed to and carry out the activities of the Field Action 
Units . 

4. Reinforcing teaching patterns are teacher statements which tend to 
expand pupil freedom and action by increasing their participation. 

Asking questions, clarifying what the pupils say, using the pupils* 
ideas in the classroom discussion, and/or giving praise and encourage- 
ment to pupil participation are examples of reinforcing teaching patterns. 

5. Restrictive teaching patterns are teacher statements which tend to 
restrict the freedom of action of pupils by curtailing their parti- 
cipation. Lecturing, giving directions, and giving criticism are 
examples of restrictive teaching patterns. 

6. Dogmatic teachers are teachers who score high on Rokeach*s Dogmatism 
Scale . 



General Outcome Hypotheses 

Hypotheses One and Two are concerned with the relationship between teachers' 
use of feedback techniques and a) their examination of their own teaching beha- 
vior, b) their setting of achievable goals for themselves and their pupils, 
c) their improvement in the use of teaching skills practiced, and d) their atti- 
tudes toward themselves as teachers, toward teaching, toward the behavior and 
potential of their pupils, and toward the potential of the MOREL program in 
helping them improve their teaching behaviors . 



Hypothesis One 

Compared with teachers who use the feedback techniques the least, teachers 
who use the feedback techniques the most in skill development will — 

a. more frequently recognize and define problems which exist in their 
classrooms ; 

b. more frequently define desired student behavior, choosing a teaching 
skill (or skills) which will elicit such behavior; 

c. show greater increase in proficiency in using the skill (s) chosen. 
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Hypothesis Two 

Compared with teachers who use the feedback techniques the least, teachers 
who use the feedback techniques the most in skill development will show’ 
greater change in a positive direction in attitude toward — 

a. self as teacher 

Vv t>„ - m* 1 Q nr-\ cl ocq 

l/ • x xj. wxuOo 

c. teaching 

d. the principal of the school 

e. participation in the MOREL program 



Hypotheses Three th*. ough Five are concerned with the effect of participation 
in the MOREL program on the teachers’ perceptions of their own and their pupils’ 
perceptions of these behaviors and attitudes; the teachers’ ability to describe 
these behaviors and attitudes; their modification of their own behaviors; and 
their attitudes toward themselves as teachers, toward teaching, and toward their 
pupils. 



Hypothesis Three 

Compared with teachers not participating in the MOREL program, teachers 
who participate in the MOREL program will — 

a. use reinforcing teaching patterns more frequently 

b. use restrictive teaching patterns less frequently 



Hypothesis Four 

Compared with teachers not participating in the MOREL program, teachers who 
participate in the MOREL program will show greater positive change in attitude 
toward — 

a. self as teacher 

b. pupils in class 

c. teaching 

c. principal of the school 



Hypothesis Five 

When classes whose teachers have been participating in the MOREL program 
are compared with classes whose teachers have not been participating in 
the program, there will be less discrepancy in participating classes 
between — 
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a, pupils' perceptions of the teacher's behaviors and the teacher's 
perception of hir- own behaviors 

b. pupils' perception of their own behaviors and the teacher's perception 
of their behaviors 



Hypothesis Six 

After teachers have participated in the MOREL program, there will be less 
discrepancy than before participation between — 

a. pupils' perceptions of the teacher's behaviors and the teachers' 
perception of his own behaviors 

b. pupils' perceptions of their own behaviors and the teacher's 
perception of -heir behaviors 



Hypothesis Seven 

Teachers who expect to gain most from the MOREL program will be more 
involved than will teachers who expect to gain the least from the program. 



Hypothesis Eight 

Compared with teachers who are the most dogmatic (as measured by Rokeach's 
scale) , teachers who are the least dogmatic will become more involved in 
the MOREL program. 

Hypothesis Nine 

Compared with pupils in classes having teachers who do not participate in 
the MOREL program, pupils in classes of teachers participating in the 
MOREL program will have more positive changes in attitude toward — 

a. the teacher 

b. attending school 

c. the class 

d. self 



Hypothesis Ten 

Compared with pupils in classes having teachers who do not participate in 
the MOREL program, there will be more verbal participation on the part of 
pupils in the classes of teachers who participate in the MOREL program. 



